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CO-OPERATIVE CATALOGUING 


DISCUSSIONS IN AMERICA 


IN AN ARTICLE in the Library Journal, Fremont Rider col- 
lates the opinions which have been adduced in recent dis- 
cussions in the United States on the subject of co-operative 
cataloguing. 

It seems to be generally agreed amongst cataloguers that 
it is impossible to achieve any really important economies in 
cataloguing merely through simplification of the entries, 
however drastic that may be. Mr Rider is ready to admit 
that rules may have got the better of us, but the overwhelm- 
ing reason for the increasing complexity of cataloguing is the 
fact that the materials are becoming so much more complex 
and that users are demanding more and more information in 
the entries. It is admitted that there is now in the library 
world something like a crisis in the matter of cataloguing, 
and at the same time there is an imminent crisis in the 
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matter of finance. Putting these two crises together, Mr 
Rider considers the time opportune, in fact imperative, for 
some action to be taken by librarians in the direction of a 
remedy. 

The swift growth of libraries in recent decades, he says, 
has called for a drastic reorientation of ideas, and he con- 
siders it ominous that the largest union catalogue project in 
the world, the largest bibliographical project, the largest 
printed catalogue ever completed and the most searching 
criticism of cataloguing methods have all been conducted, 
not by professionally trained cataloguers, but by persons 
drawn from an alien field. 


The Time is Now 

Cataloguers agree that the cost of cataloguing, now one of 
the most serious items of library expenditure, would be re- 
duced to almost the point of negligibility, and nobody would 
object to the extra information demanded, if the work could 
be done somewhere once for all instead of being done a 
thousand times over in a thousand libraries. Costs could be 
reduced enormously without loss of efficiency if we could 
co-operate more effectively and pool the work on a more 
sweeping scale. 

As against this it is sometimes contended that the Library 
of Congress cards actually do the cataloguing for us and go a 
long way to provide the equivalent of co-operative catalog- 
uing, but there are several objections with which we in New 
Zealand are quite familiar and which are only recorded be- 
cause they are widely voiced in America itself. 

1. Delay in issue. 

2. They do not cover much of the material received in 

libraries. 

3. Secondary entries and call numbers must be added by 

hand. 
The ideal is to receive all the cards for all accessions 
promptly and ready for dropping into the catalogue without 
adding lines. It is calculated that as for the ground which 
the cards do cover the cost of catologuing is reduced by 40 
to 70 per cent, but the contention is that co-operative cata- 
loguing should reduce it by 80 to 90 per cent. 


Proposals for the Future 


The time is coming, says Mr Rider, when no research 
library will try to live for itself alone. They must become 
increasingly co-operative and work in with their sister lib- 
raries in buying, storing, cataloguing and —s research 
materials. It is obvious that there can be no full co-opera- 
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tion in any area unless they are all able to make full prac- 
tical use of all material in the region, and therefore some 
sort of union catalogue is essential. 

A single union catalogue, he says, is not sufficient. Each 
library should have a copy. A single catalogue would neces- 
sarily be on cards, but the copies might be on cards or in 
book form. The book, though it has its drawbacks, is cheaper 
and easier to use; cards constantly multiply the cost of cards, 
filing and equipment. 


Dictionary Catalogue Proposed 


Mr Rider makes a plea for the union catalogue being of 
the dictionary type instead of author or subject as hitherto. 
A dictionary union catalogue of all the libraries in an area 
would automatically become a complete catalogue for each 
of the libraries. They would no longer require to spend the 
large sums they now do on their own catalogues, which 
would obviously be the duplicates and unnecessary. He 
believes it would be possible to devise a plan under which 
libraries might pool their present independent cataloguing 
work so as to make one union dictionary catalogue, of which 
complete copies in book form would be available to each of 
the libraries. As against this one head librarian who has 
used a union catalogue to serve local needs utters a very 
emphatic warning on the ground of its inconvenience. 

The menace of swollen card catalogues must be obvious 
to all who have had wide experience of libraries abroad. 
“More books,” Mr Rider says, “mean only more room, but 
more cards mean not only more room but also a continuous 
service charge which rises in a geometrical ratio, in pre- 
plexity and in cost, as catalogues increase in size.” 

Fven in the United States the Union Catalogue has not yet 
done all that was expected of it. The reason is not in the 
catalogue, apparently, but in the failure of libraries to make 
full use of it. ‘“We lend and borrow absurdly little,” says 
Mr Rider. “Dozens of books a year each where we ought 
to be exchanging thousands. We have not yet even begun 
to realise the ultimate possibilities of economy that lie in 
the easy, cheap and speedy interlibrary exchange of little- 
used research materials. But our deplicetion of labour in 
repetitious cataloguing is just as serious as the unnecessary 
duplication of books.” 








WELLINGTON BRANCH PROJECT 


PROGRESS REPORT 


THE BOOK RESOURCES project of the Wellington Branch pro- 
ceeds apace. With the completion of the first part of the 
roster, covering a period of two and a half weeks, the half- 
way mark has been almost reached. The end of July will 
see the work finished. 

In this task of comparing the 1941 Cumulative Book 
Index with the Union Catalogue 45 persons, so far, have 
taken part. Fach has contributed from one to three spells of 
two hours or so. Some 550 pages of the C.B.I. have been 
checked. And more than 2,000 order slips, for books found 
not to be in New Zealand, have been written. 

The work has been found interesting, and has familiarised 
those taking part with two important library tools. The 
excellent response to the proposal has proved, moreover, that 
even in war-time a branch may successfully tackle a major 
project. 





“Librarians are public teachers,” says Mrs Pearl Buck in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. ‘They are not custodians of books, 
they are or ought to be guides to books. They cannot con- 
sider their work done until they have books in the hands 
of readers and until they have the contents of those books 
in the minds and thinking of citizens. Being a librarian 
is an active job in the greatest public education faculty in 
the world, the education of the everyday citizen in and for a 
democracy.” 


The Library Review, commenting on the gift of American 
books to Great Britain, says that it seems to have originated 
with the Ministry of Information in Great Britain. The 
National Central Library compiled a list of American books 
of which it was found that 60°%, were already represented by 
books that had been published in Great Britain. Inciden- 
tally an analysis of the selection schedules of American 
authors given by Millett (American) and Ward (Great Bri- 
tain) shows that actually 80% of the American books listed 
by them have been published in Britain. Surprise is ex- 
pressed in library circles in Great Britain that the Lbrary 
Association was not consulted in the matter. 


Thieving of books from libraries and booksellers is stated 
to be very much on the increase in Great Britain, a reflex 
no doubt of the general shortage of books. 
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INTERPRETING THE UNITED STATES 
BOOKS FOR BRITISH LIBRARIES 


CONSIDERABLE progress has been made in England with the 
scheme for the acquisition of books interpreting the United 
States of America. It is the outcome of co-operation between 
the Ministry of Information (American Division), the Na- 
tional Central Library in London, the American Library 
Association and the Carnegie U.K. Trust. 

The American Library Association compiled a list of 
books which in their opinion give the best picture of 
America and the American people as they are to-day. The 
actual choice was made for “the light their authors cast on 
the history, institutions and foibles that seem peculiarly 
American.’ The list was drawn up originally by representa- 
tive librarians and submitted to twenty literary critics and 
professors and to some European refugees now in the United 
States. The difficult shipping position makes it rather doubt- 
ful whether the books recommended can be imported. Some 
of them can be obtained from the National Central Library 
and others from English booksellers, while many of the 600 
books listed are, of course, already in a number of libraries. 

The average cost per volume of the books is about 12/-. 
The arrangement which has been made for importing the 
others seems to resemble very much the New Zealand Book 
Resources Bureau. Requests for licenses go through the 
National Central Library. 

Already 332 British libraries (most of which lost books 
through enemy action) are co-operating in the scheme, on 
which they are proposing to spend £22,000. 





Cape Libraries states that the difficulty of getting books 
in South Africa is becoming acute. “Not only is it getting 
difficult to find specific books in our local bookshops; it is 
getting ever more difficult to get books at all. It is only the 
fact that the Cape has been the turning point of a vital 
supply route that has ensured us of a steady flow for the last 
three years. We have been far luckier than we like to ac- 
knowledge, but now the drought is upon us. A library like 
a camel can live on its hump, and readers must discover for 
themselves the pleasures of re-reading. As for new books, we 
must take what we can get. We have our own writers and 
publishers, and we must encourage them.” Cape Libraries 
suggests incidentally the establishment of professional library 
stores or bookbuying corporations. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the branch, held on 28 June, 
the following officers were elected: Chairman, Lieut. F. A. 
Sandall, of the A.E.W.S.; deputy-chairman, Mr C. W. Col- 
lins; secretary-treasurer, Miss M. H. Broadbent; committee, 
Mrs A. L. Wilson, Misses I. Pinwill, L. N. McKenzie and 
J. Wright. 

In connection with the Hospital Library Service, a pro- 
posal was made “That the Canterbury Branch of the 
N.Z.L.A. be prepared to resume sole responsibility for the 
maintenance of the Hospital Library Service in Christ- 
church.” Up to the — the service has been acting in- 
dependently of the Branch, but its incorporation in the 
official activities has now been considered desirable. 

A committee has been set up in Christchurch “to study 
the available library services for the schools of the metro- 
politan area.” This is the result of discussion on the use of 
books for children at the recent local N.E.F. conference. 
Miss Jean Wilkinson, at present in charge of the children’s 
section of the Canterbury Public Library, has been 
appointed to represent the Canterbury branch. 

A public screening of the film on library work followed 
the meeting. The microfilm reader shown in the Dunedin 
film was of particular interest, and called forth questions. 


OTAGO BRANCH 


AT THE June meeting of the Branch there was a most inter- 
esting symposium, the subject being “Libraries I have 
worked in.” The speakers were Mrs. Parsloe, Misses Fache, 
M. Watson and D. Neal. 

Mrs. Parsloe outlined the workings of the C.L.S. and also 
introduced us to ‘‘Peter’’ (the female cat). Miss Fache ex- 
plained the relationship between the community life of 
Rangiora and the Public Library there. Miss Watson out- 
lined an intriguing history of the Library for Rural Schools 
of Canterbury and Westland, which served country schools 
for approximately six years and then amalgamated with the 
C.L.S. school service. Miss Neal gave an interesting account 
of her three and a half years at Canterbury Public Library. 
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SHOULD LIBRARIANS READ? 


DEMANDS OF THE CRISIS 


ONE SUBJECT which was widely discussed at the A.L.A. War 
Institute in the United States was the need for a different 
kind of education for librarians in view of the demands of 
the future upon their services. There seems to be some sort 
of agreement that recent decades have over-emphasised 
technical education, which has reached a very high standard 
at the expense of an actual understanding of books. 

With the rapid increase in recent years of the size of 
libraries, and the improvement of buildings there has arisen 
a tendency to regard books almost in the light of merchan- 
dise. To a certain extent that has been right and proper, 
since we have tried more than formerly to make them avail- 
able to readers as the customers of the libraries. 

More Individual Attention 

These discussions in the United States seem to suggest that 
if the library is to take its proper place in the community 
henceforth something different is called for in the training 
of the librarian. We must be more personal and individual 
in our relations with readers. Writing in the Library 
Journal, Miss Flora Ludington, of Mount Holyoke College, 
Mass., calls for “a helpful and understanding attitude to- 
wards the individual reader, to place in his hands the book, 
or pamphlet or periodical that will help him most. Each 
reader as he comes to our library desks is an individual with 
personal interests. Our library service will be inadequate if 
we consider readers en masse.” 

This calls for a much better knowledge on the part of lib- 
rarians of the contents of books and the opinions and prin- 
ciples they set forth. As the future outlines of world society 
will be determined by individual people acting through 
their government, the Institutes this year envisaged the lib- 
rarians much more as teachers than in the past. In fact, the 
purpose of the Institute was to help librarians to inform 
themselves about the important issues facing the American 
people, so that they could personally encourage their readers 
to read and think about them. Quite suddenly, for instance, 
American people—and we could just as easily say New Zea- 
land people—have become interested in hundreds of faraway 
places and peoples. 

The librarian is the custodian of all the thought and liter- 
ature of the thinkers of the world past and plesent. ‘“We 
ourselves must read these publications,” says Miss Luding- 
ton, ‘in order to recognise these principles and to help direct 
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readers’ attention to them. We must point out divergent 
ideas and call attention to the common aims of the post-war 
world proposals.” 

On this point Mr C. E. Dwight, of the New York Public 
Library, says that we must — y as many interpretations of 

uestions as the book fund will permit. “It is not our func- 
tion to prescribe the line of action to be followed. We can 
only supply the facts upon which action is to be based and, 
after as many facts as possible are laid before the people, 
leave the matter to their best judgment.” 

Miss Ludington goes even further than that. “My personal 
belief,’ she says, “is that we should each become a pressure 
group of one to give voice to our own personal, honestly 
arrived at convictions. In a democracy it is important that 
the public, you and I, should make our opinions known not 
only to our friends but to our leaders.” 





Ena Oertlei, in a paper before the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion, says: “I think we over-estimate the use of title cards for 
non-literary works. People seldom have the exact title and 
do not depend on titles to find their books. If grime on 
cards is a true sign of use, title cards are not popular.” 


D. Givin Smith, writing in the Library Review says: “I 
am convinced librarians can play an important part in the 
creation of real solid and correct standards of value among 
the youth of to-day and to-morrow. I would ask librarians 
to search the chambers of their memories and ponder over 
the works and the authors who influenced their minds for 
good. Having given this the consideration it deserves, let 
them draw up a worthwhile list and dispense the knowledge 
among the youth over whom they frequently wield more 
real power and influence than parents. The librarian who, 
when I walked shyly into his domain at a provincial Scot- 
tish town, asked me to take The Pathfinder, because Coral 
Island was out, or switched me on to Mark Twain when 
he considered me ripe for satire plus humour, was, and 
in memory still is, a greater man than the self-assertive 
Carlyle or Kant who wasted my time. That librarian opened 
up to me, and dozens of boys, the magic world of literature, 
and helped us to study the world and man’s place in it.” 


The Union Government of South Africa is taking a con- 
siderable interest in rural library development. A total sum 
of £2,000 has been voted as part payment of the salaries of 
professional library organizers. 
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PORTRAIT INDEXES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


A GREAT DEAL of useful work in the way of indexing has been 
done by New Zealand libraries during the past few years, 
though, as we ali know, there is a vast amount still to be 
done in this sphere. 

Most librarians are familiar with the A.L.A. Portrait 
Index, a very handy volume when one is looking for pictures 
of famous people. The need of something of the same sort 
for New Zealand has been felt for long enough, and some 
libraries have in self-defence started to create indexes of their 
own, generally in card form. The one in the General 
Assembly Library has attained considerahle proportions, and 
has already done good service not only in the Library’s own 
reference department, but in answering oversea inquiries. 
The index was commenced in 1935, and has been developed 
to its present stage as a spare-time job in which several mem- 
bers of the staff have co-operated. 

The main sources of the index are: 

Our own portrait collection and Parliamentary shields. 
The Cyclopedia of New Zealand. 

Provincial histories. 

. Special issues of newspapers for historical occasions. 
illustrated weeklies. 

Early New Zealand magazines. 

. New Zealand literature generally. 

With regard to the final section, we are up-to-date as re- 
gards current books, but still have some leeway to make up 
in some of the others. 

There are some important sources the incorporation of 
which would add immeasureably to the value of the index. 
Notably the photographic collections of the Early Settlers’ 
Associations throughout the Dominion. Another source 
which is scarcely touched is the portraits of New 
Zealand celebrities which have been painted and hung 
in public institutions in the various provinces. There are 
many of these which are of importance and the existence of 
which is almost unknown. Any information which librar- 
ians throughout New Zealand care to furnish as to such por- 
traits would be much appreciated. Local papers and maga- 
zines would also yield some results. These are, of course, 
received regularly in the General Assembly Library, but in 
present conditions they cannot be fully analysed for such 
treasures. 


ID Or GOD 


WS.W. 
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A LIVE BRANCH LIBRARY 


POINT CHEVALIER BRANCH, AUCKLAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





By GWENYTH BELL 





I HAD HEARD a lot about the work done at the Point Chevalier library, 
so when I was in Auckland at Christmas time I took the opportunity 
to see for myself, 

As I walked in I was immediately struck by its atmosphere of 
warmth and brightness. The building was an old hall which had been 
successfully adapted into a library. The high raftered ceiling was 
painted cream. Fawn and orange curtains hung at the windows. 
Vases of flowers and pot plants stood on the window ledges. The 
floor was divided by light wooden partitions into children’s room, 
reading room and lending room. The issue desk in front of me as I 
walked down the passage between the children’s room and the reading 
room was bright with flowers. Silver bells, holly leaves and a huge 
“Merry Christmas” decorated the upper part of the glass shield 
around the issue desk. All around were bright posters and gaily 
printed notices. Everything about the library radiated a warm wel- 
come. 

On my left was the children’s library. The books were divided into 
sections according to subject—Sea Stories, School Stories, “Let’s go 
Flying,” Stories of Many Lands,” Books on All Subjects,” etc. Each 
section was illustrated by the appropriate poster. 

Plays and Competitions 

The children of Point Chevalier have a wonderful time at their 
library. They have competitions, plays, Christmas trees, concerts, 
story hours (sometimes they are lent live animals from the Zoo for 
that), and they run their own monthly magazine, “The Merry Maga- 
zine.” It is an excellent production. It begins with a note from the 
Editress (the librarian), then follows a list of new members. The 
second page is taken up by an amusing coloured drawing and an 
announcement of a new competition “The Quest Quiz.” Then follows 
a short story “Tricksy” which, it is announced, “gained second place 
in the story competition held recently for library members.” To this 
the editress has appended a helpful criticism of “Tricksy” as a liter- 
ary effort. A “to-be-continued” story and various articles by reporters 
complete the magazine. Except for the editing, the whole magazine 
is the work of the children. It is one of which they can be justly 
proud. I know of no other children’s library in New Zealand that 
has its own magazine. 

On the average, the library runs about five competitions during the 
year. The Quest Quiz was announced as follows: “This competition 
is open to all library members over 10 years of age. All the entrant 
has to do is to look for the answers to the questions in the books in 
the library. The questions put up each Monday have to be answered 
by the end of the week.” Here are some examples of the questions— 

. What is Veda? 

. How many Maoris were in New Zealand on 1 April, 1939? 

. Why do books in the non-fiction shelves have numbers on their 
backs? 

. What numbers are used for books on (1) animals (2) science 

(3) poetry? 
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As a result of this competition more and more children found out 
how to use the catalogue and Dewey numbers. Many were introduced 
to the collection of children’s reference books, and they learnt how to 
find out the information in them. 

One of the library’s most popular activities, as far as the children 
are concerned, is the production of plays. Up till now four plays have 
been acted in. the small committee room at the front of the library. 
The staff take it in turn to produce them and are aiming at a really 
active play club which will be able to put on two good plays a year. 
They feel much progress has been made since the first production 
“Rumpelstiltskin,” which was sternly criticised by the reporters of 
the library magazine who are given press passes. The plays chosen 
are those requiring as little scenery and dressing as possible, as these 
are rather hard to obtain and construct. Before the start of rehear- 
sals a notice is put up in the children’s room asking anyone interested 
in acting to go and have a talk with the librarian. As a result quite 
a number of boys and girls make inquiries, but it is felt that some are 
rather shy and it is not until they are asked personally that they dis- 
play their keenness, The plays are run for two consecutive after- 
noons to enable children to have a chance of seeing them, as seating 
accommodation is rather restricted. The room holds only about 60 at 
a time. 

Success Amongst Adults 

In the adult section also much has been done towards exploitation 
of stock by displays of special subjects and use of up-to-date posters. 
Many of the posters (I saw back numbers) were most ingenious. One 
pictured a bomb bursting and was headed “Old theories explode. New 
ones are propounded.” A second “Danger spots in the present 
struggle” was illustrated by a map of Egypt and Morocco (this was 
used some time ago). A third, illustrated by a striking Taj Mahal 
in silver paper, had the caption “India, home of teeming millions, 
some very rich, some very poor, land of many problems. Now is the 
time to try and understand these.” The subject of a fourth was 
Russia. Underneath a hammer and sickle are the words “Read more 
about this much discussed country.” 

These posters, if displayed on the boards outside the building, were 
used in conjunction with paper jackets of books; if used inside they 
were pinned on display shelves over the actual books. For instance, 
the Russian poster was put in the show case outside with paper 
jackets of books about Russia. 

Miss Nutting, the librarian, regarded the timing element as impor- 
tant in poster displays. She tried to direct public attention to books 
immediately interest was aroused in any subject. Other poster sub- 
jects were Christian order books, yachting books, air raid books, 
spring books, books on the Balkans, the Far East, doctors, music, 
aeroplanes, travel and numerous others. 

Use was also made of the war zone maps taken from the National 
Geographic magazines. These formed a quick ready reference for 
those interested in current events. Pinned to the maps in appropriate 
places were thin strips of paper on which were written the names of 
books relating to the countries on the maps, a link being thus formed 
between the map and the books on the shelves. 

The results at Point Chevalier show how important the personal 
element is in utilization of books. It is necessary, of course, to have 
an attractive building and good book stock. These Point Chevalier 
has, but it is the extension work done by the librarian and her 
assistants, together with the co-operation of the chief librarian, that 
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has made the work there so particularly successful. The results are 
borne out by figures. In 1939 the circulation was 52,336. In 1942 
it had increased to 82,130. The library has become, especially for 
the children, one of the chief social centres of the district. 





GENERAL TRAINING COURSE 


READING RECORD 


Attention of students is drawn to the desirability of begin- 
ning this part of the course as soon as possible. If anyone is 
doubtful as to what is required, send in a few samples to 
your tutor before going too far. The relevant part of the 
syllabus, which covers the matter fully, will be found in 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 5: 106-7, Dec. 1941. 


OFFER TO LIBRARIES 


The Librarian, Canterbury University College, reports: “We have 
received from the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries (Voks) some duplicate copies of a centennial 
memorial volume of essays dealing with the Russian poet A. S. Push- 
kin. This fine work, written entirely in English, is illustrated and 
should be a useful addition to any library. As we are sure the donors 
would prefer these to be passed on to other New Zealand libraries 
rather than be sent back to Russia, we shall forward them post free 
to the first libraries applying.” 





The Library World in a paragraph on the Canterbury 
Public Library remarks: “It seems strange in one of our 
most progressive dominions that the old-fashioned subscrip- 
tion method should still exist.” Canterbury is of course 
taking the knock for quite a number of New Zealand lib- 
raries. 


Although Erse has been taught as a compulsory subject 
in Irish schools for almost two decades, a pelnatelly small 
number of books in that language are borrowed from the 
Dublin Libraries. The Library World suggests that the type 
of subject usually dealt with in such publications is partly to 
blame. 


A 20-year old seaman was sentenced in the United States 
to three months in a workhouse for theft and destruction of 
numerous anti-Soviet books. He had removed several dozen 
from the New York Public Library “because,” he said, “I 
did not want people to read them.” 
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PERSONAL 


Miss Margaret Miller, junior assistant in the Otago Uni- 
versity Library, has resigned on account of ill-health. Mrs. 
J. C. Thain has been appointed in her place. 

Miss Lucie J]. Heine,  memenat first assistant at the Nelson 
Institute, has been appointed Librarian of the Public Lib- 
rary, Motueka. 

The Librarian of Otago University remarks that the war- 
time delay in shipment of books has become so great that 
orders for next year will have to be despatched as soon as 
possible. 

Mrs Parsloe, cataloguer at Otago University Library, has 
resigned her position in order to join her husband at Blen- 
heim. 

Miss Bissett, junior assistant at Otago University Library, 
has been appointed cataloguer. 

Mrs June Thain has been appointed junior assistant at 
Canterbury University College Library. 

Miss Betty McConnell has resigned from the junior staff of 
the Dunedin Public Library. 





A Tokio broadcast states that in Japan all books are being 
mobilized for the greatest possible use in view of the impos- 
sibility of importing Western books. Books and journals 
have recently lon issued to interest librarians in presenting 
material about China, the Philippines, Thailand and the 
Fast Indies. 


“It is in the last analysis through books that ideas find 
their way to the human brain, and ideals to human hearts 
and souls. Not only our political and educational, but our 
spiritual leaders nourish their personalities on fine books. 
But their leadership moves few to follow except among 
those who have also felt the stimulating contact with the 
great hearts and minds of humanity as they live on immor- 
tally among us in books. Without good books, plenty of 
them, and easy access to all, we Americans will starve in the 
midst of our American plenty.’”-—Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Enrolment in accredited library schools in the United 
States in 1941-42 dropped by 12%, and in 1942-43 by 21%. 
Larger salaries in business and industry have drawn some 
from library service and military service has taken others. 
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MEMBERSHIP ROLL 


IN ACCORDANCE with a wish expressed at annual meetings 
we publish this month the membership list of the Associa- 
tion, for the information of librarians: 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


ALEXANDRA. Carnegie Public 
Library. 

ASHBURTON. Public Library. 

AUCKLAND. Devonport Public 
Library. 

—Diocesan High School for Girls. 

—Girls’ Grammar School. 

—-Grammar School. 

—Institute and Museum. 

——-Kowhai Intermediate School. 

—-Leys Institute. 

—Mount Albert Grammar School. 

—Public Libraries. 

—Seddon Memorial Technical 
College. 

—University College. 

—Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. 

—Pasadena Intermediate School. 

BALCLUTHA. Carnegie Library. 

BEAUMONT. Public Library. 

BLENHEIM. Public Library. 

BLUFF. Public Library. 

CHRISTCHURCH. Addington 
Public Library. 

aes ad Agricultural Col- 


ege. 
—Canterbury Public Library. 
—Canterbury University College. 
—New Brighton Public Library. 
—Opawa Public Library. 
—Riccarton Public Library. 
—Redcliffs Public Library. 
—St. Albans Public Library. 
—St. Martin’s Public Library. 
—-St. Paul’s Public Library. 
—Spreydon Public Library. 
—Sumner Public Library. 
—Sydenham Public Library. 
—Teachers’ Training College. 
-——Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. 
——Boys’ High School. 
Girls’ High School. 
—-Technical College. 
—-West High School. 
COROMANDEL. Public Library. 
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DANNEVIRKE. High School. 
—Publie Library. 
DARGAVILLE. Municipal Lib- 
rary. 
DUNEDIN. King’s High School, 
—-Otago Boys’ High School. 
—Otago Education Board. 
—Otago Girls’ High School. 
—Otago University Library. 
—Port Chalmers Mechanics In- 
stitute. 
—St. Kilda Public Library. 
—Public Library. 
-—St. Hilda’s College. 
—Teachers’ Training College. 
—Workers’ Educationa! Associa- 


tion. 
FAIRLIE. Mackenzie County 
Library. 
FEILDING. Agricultural High 
School. 
—Public Library. 
GISBORNE. High School. 
—Turanganui Public Library. 
GORE. High School. 
—Public Library. 
GREYMOUTH. Public Library. 
—Technical High School, 
HAMILTON. Public Library. 
HASTINGS. High School. 
—Public Library, 
HAWERA. Public Library. 
—Technical High School. 
HELENSVILLE. District High 
School. 
—Public Library. 
HOKITIKA. Public Library. 
HUNTERVILLE. Public Library. 
HUNTLY. Public Library. 
INGLEWOOD. Public Library. 
INVERCARGILL. Public Lib- 
rary. 
—Southland Boys’ High School. 
—Southland Girls’ High School. 
—Southland Technical High School 
KAIAPOI. Circulating Library. 
KAIKOHE. Free Public Library. 



























KAITAIA. Public Library. 
KAPONGA. Public Library. 
LEVIN. Horowhenua College. 
—Publie Library. 
LINWOOD. Public Library. 
LOWER HUTT. Hutt Valley 
High School. 
—Public Library. 
LYTTELTON. Public Library. 
MARTINBOROUGH. 
Public Library. 
MARTON. Public Library. 
MASTERTON. Public Library. 
—Masterton West School Com- 
mittee. 
—Wairarapa College. 
MATAURA. Public Library. 
METHVEN. Public Library. 
MORRINSVILLE. Public Lib- 


rary. 

MOTUEKA. Public Library. 

NAPIER. Public Library. 

NELSON. Nelson College. 

—Nelson Girls’ College. 

—Nelson Institute. 

NEW PLYMOUTH. Boys’ High 
School. 

—Girls’ High School. 

—Public Library. 

OAMARU. Athenaeum. 

OPUNAKE. Public Library. 

OTAKI. Public Library. 

PAEROA. Public Library. 

PAHIATUA. Public Library. 

PALMERSTON NORTH. Boys’ 
High School. 

—Girls’ High School. 

—Massey Agricultural College. 

—Public Library. 

—Technical School. 

PAPANUI. Public Library. 

PATEA. Public Library. 

PETONE. Hutt Valley Memorial 
Technical College. 

—Public Library. 

—Working Men’s Club. 

PICTON. Public Library. 

PORTLAND. Welfare League. 

PUKEKOHE. Public Library. 

—Technieal High School. 


QUEENSTOWN. Public Library. 


RAGLAN. County Library. 
RANGIORA. Public Library. 
RIVERTON. Athenaeum. 
ROTORUA. High School. 
—Publie Library. 

RUSSELL. Public Library. 








SHANNON. Public Library. 
STRATFORD. Public Library. 
SUVA. Public Library. 
TAIHAPE. Public Library. 
TARADALE. Public Library. 
TAUMARUNUL. Public Library. 
TAUPO. Public Library. 
TAURANGA. Public Library. 
TE AROHA. Public Library. 
TE AUTE COLLEGE. 

TE AWAMUTU. Public Library. 
TE KUITI. Public Library. 
THAMES. High School. 
—Public Library. 

TIMARU. Boys’ High School. 
—Publie Library. 
TUATAPERE. Waiau District 


Library. 
UPPER KAWHATAU. Public 
Library. 
WAIKARI. Public Library. 
WAIMATE. High School. 
—Public Library. 
WAIPUKURAU. Public Library. 
WAIROA. Public Library. 
WAIUTA. Public Library. 
WANGANUI. Collegiate School. 
—Education Board. 
—Girls’ College. 
—Publie Library. 
WARKWORTH. Town Library. 
WELLINGTON. Air Department. 
—Alexander Turnbull Library. 
-—Carter Observatory. 
—Correspondence School. 
—Country Library Service. 
—Dept. Industries & Commerce. 
—Dept. Scientific & Ind. Res. 
—Diocesan School for Girls. 
—General Assembly Library. 
—Girls’ College. 
—Makara School. 
—Public Libraries. 
—Public Works Department. 
—Railways Department. 
—Rongotai Boys’ College. 
—Scots’ College. 
-Teachers’ Training College. 
—Technical College. 
—Victoria University College. 
—Wallaceville Animal Research 
Station. 
—Wellington College. 
—Workers’ Educational Assn. 
WESTPORT. Public Library. 
—Technical High School. 
WHANGAREI. High School. 
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—Publie Library. WOODVILLE, Public Library. 
WINTON, Athenaeum. WYNDHAM. Athenaeum. 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 
CHRISTCHURCH. Canterbury WELLINGTON. N.Z. Council 


Medical Library. for Educational Research. 
—-Wheat Research Institute. —N.Z. Govt. Education Dept. 
DUNEDIN. Dental Students’ —-—Health Department. 

Association. ——-Marine Department. 


NAPIER. Royal Society of N.Z. -—Royal Society. 





Flora Ludington, of the Williston Memorial Library, 
Mount Holyoke College, says in the A.L.A. Bulletin for May 
that the post-war period will reveal libraries in Germany 
with book stocks depleted of the works of distinguished 
writers who fell under the ban. ‘There are those who will 
welcome the opportunity to restock their libraries with books 
now forbidden. How long before the library system that so 
skilfully used libraries as agencies for indoctrination alon 
Nazi Socialist lines can be used to spread the doctrine o 
freedom of access to the printed word? Or will there have 
to be a long armistice for libraries?”’ 


Mr W. C. Berwick Sayers, Chief Librarian of the Croydon 
Public Libraries, in the debate on librarians in the public 
estimate, says: “If every candidate for a library career could 
spend the time, until he is 20, innocent of books on librarian- 
ship, learning in practice a good library routine and — 
the whole of his reading time to the study of the book in al 
its forms, he would benefit for the rest of his life. I refuse 
to accept for a moment the flabby view that if one knows 
the technique of one’s profession, one cannot appreciate the 
technique of a great writer. Apparently it must be repeated 
that the only thing that distinguishes a librarian from any 
other lover of books is his power to handle them in masses 
and to relate them to readers. This he cannot do without 
knowing how to catalogue, to classify, and to use biblio- 
graphies.” 

“There are often signs of divergence of opinion as to 
whether a librarian should be a bookman or an administra- 
tor, but surely a moment's reflection will show that the terms 
are not mutually exclusive, for he must inevitably be both, 
although the balance of his activities may, according to his 
own position, tend to be directed to one side or the other.” 
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